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Note of the Month 


How Communist is Cuba? 

Witt Cuba’s revolutionary Government prove to be Russia’s 
Trojan horse in the U.S.A.’s backyard? There is little doubt that 
this question at present wracks the State Department and those 
responsible for U.S. security. In the view of some U.S. Congress 
members, it would appear to be a foregone conclusion. On the 
other hand, a responsible journalist such as Herbert Matthews of 
the New York Times, who has already been proved right in his 
estimate of events in Cuba, does not appear to think so. 

With the exception of the New York Times, Castro has had a 
consistently bad press in the U.S., except for the brief period of his 
visit there, when by sheer force of personality he won a grudging 
admiration. The criticism voiced on the trials and executions car- 
ried out after Castro’s victory aroused deep resentment in Cuba, 
where it was felt that a press that had remained almost silent during 
the atrocities perpetrated under Batista’s regime was not entitled 
to adopt a ‘holier than thou’ attitude when accounts came to be 
settled. 

The defection of Major Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, chief of Castro’s 
air force, on the grounds that the Government and armed forces 
were being increasingly infiltrated by Communists, naturally 
aroused alarm in the U.S., where it became headline news. In 
Cuba it was alleged that he had been removed from his post for in- 
competence, extravagance, and nepotism, and the way in which he 
was received in the U.S. and encouraged to testify before a Senate 
sub-committee on internal security aroused very deep resentment. 

Suspicions in the U.S. were further deepened when, on 17 July, 
Dr Manuel Urrutio Lleo, known to be a moderate, resigned his 
post as President after Castro had made a slashing attack on him in 
the course of a televised talk designed to explain his own resigna- 
tion of the Premiership. Again the issue appeared to hinge on 
Communism. A statement by Dr Urrutio that he was against 
Communism and that Communists had done much damage to 
Cuba was interpreted by Castro, because of its timing, as ‘near 
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treason’. In fact, both resignations were a dramatic climax to a 
fundamental cleavage of opinion between the conservative-minded 
President, who disliked the revolutionaries’ methods, particularly 
as applied to the Agrarian Reform Law, and the idealistic and 
radical young leader, determined to push through his revolutionary 
programme at high speed and at all costs. 

The Agrarian Reform Law is a basic objective of Castro's 
Government and to many in the U.S. a programme which includes 
a measure such as this, which will drastically affect U.S. sugar 
interests in Cuba by virtual confiscation! of large areas of land 
owned by U.S. sugar-producing companies, together with Castro’s 
known intention to nationalize the banks and other industries at a 
later date, is sufficient to earn such a Government the label of 
‘Communist’. The official Communist Party in Cuba did not give 
Castro its support when he was fighting Batista. There was every 
indication that it feared him as a rival with a stronger appeal, since 
he was actively opposing Batista while it was giving him tacit sup- 
port. But the Communists wasted no time, in Castro’s hour of vic- 
tory, in trying to climb on his band-wagon. Herbert Matthews re- 
ported (New York Times, 16 July 1959): “This is not a Communist 
revolution in any sense of the word and there are no Communists 
in positions of control. This is the overwhelming censensus among 
Cubans in the best position to know and this writer subscribes to 
that opinion after searching inquiries and talks with Cubans in all 
walks of life and with many Americans. .. There seem to be very 
few in Cuba—and one need have no hesitation in saying this—who 
believe Fidel Castro is a Communist, is under Communist in- 
fluence or is a dupe of Communism. The problem of Communism, 
which aroused little interest in Cuba until Americans picked it up, 
can be easily summarized. The point of view among the most ex- 
perienced and knowledgeable Cubans is as follows: There are no 
Reds in the Cabinet and none in high positions in the Government 
or army in the sense of being able to control either governmental 
or defense policies. The only power worth considering in Cuba is 
in the hands of Premier Castro, who is not only not Communist 
but decidedly anti-Communist, even though he does not consider 
it desirable in the present circumstances to attack or destroy the 
Reds—as he is in a position to do any time he wants. . . One 
feature of Premier Castro’s attitude is typical of the Cuban leaders. 
This is that however anti-Communist they feel, they will not, as 


''The Cuban Government has offered twenty-year bonds in compensation. 
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they see it, humiliate themselves by acting as if they were under 
American orders, pressures or threats. The attacks and suspicions 
in the United States are considered here [Cuba] to be strengthen- 
ing the Communists by making them far more important than they 
really are.’ 

Thus it would seem that, despite alarmist press reports else- 
where, the U.S. has little to fear from Communism of an orthodox 
‘Ulbricht’ variety, and the presence at the recent 26 July celebra- 
tions in Havana of the strongly anti-Communist ex-President of 
Mexico, Senor Lazaro Cardenas, would tend to confirm this view. 
But the U.S. would nevertheless be wise to recognize that a funda- 
mental revolution, comparable with that of Mexico, is at present 
taking place in Cuba, and that many things that she will strongly 
dislike are likely to happen there. In view of the prevailing hyper- 
sensitivity towards the Colossus of the North to be found through- 
out the whole of Latin America, and more especially in Cuba 
which has been particularly dependent on the States, the U.S.A. 
will need to exercise an exceptional degree of patience and sym- 
pathetic understanding in dealing with this situation, which is, 
indeed, one which demands to be handled with velvet gloves. 





Since the dispute in the printing trade was not settled till 
after our normal publication date, this issue appears late, and 
is reduced in size. We shall be reverting to the normal size 
with the September issue. 











Aden and the Arab South 


ONLY a few years ago Europe was so far ahead of most East- 
ern countries in technical skill and education that the permanence 
of colonial rule in those areas was taken for granted. In the 
circumstances, publications dealing with such territories generally 
confined themselves to an account of the measures which a bene- 
ficent administration had taken, or was planning to take, for the 
welfare of the people entrusted to its care, or to descriptions by 
adventurous travellers or by anthropologists of the picturesque 
aspects of the country and of what was thought to be socially 
significant in the habits of its inhabitants. This applied particu- 
larly to the case of remote and little-visited areas, such as the Aden 
Protectorates, whose natural resources were believed to be very 
limited. Even today it is possible to find instances of accounts 
which conform to this pattern and contain no hint that wider 
political issues are now involved. Yet Aden and its Protectorate are 
at the moment key points in which British ability to deal with the 
new situation in the Arab countries is being put to the test. 

Before the second World War, the area had already begun 
to be affected by the new forces stirring in the world. Travellers in 
the remote Hadramaut, such as Mr van der Meulen, noted the 
repercussions which the attempt to establish a national home for 
the Jews in Palestine was producing there. Improved com- 
munications, education, and broadcasting were breaking down 
barriers and making it impossible for Southern Arabia to remain 
insulated from outside influences. One result was seen a few years 
later in 1947 in the form of a sudden attack on the Jews of Aden. 

Today the area is agitated by a highly complicated series of 
political issues of its own. From the Arab point of view the chief 
problems are the future relations of the Colony of Aden itself 
with the Protectorate, and also with the United Arab States (that 
is, the United Arab Republic and the Yemen); the transformation 
of the arbitrary government of some two or three dozen minor 
sultans and sheikhs into something more consonant with the spirit 
of the age; and, in general, the place of the Arab South within the 
larger Arab community. From the British point of view the prob- 
lem is what significance is to be given to the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate now that India is no longer a British domain nor the Suez 
Canal subject to British or international control. Does this mean 
that the retention of the Colony and its hinterland is simply a 
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needless obstacle to good Anglo-Arab relations? Or should the 
Colony be used, as in fact it is now being used, as command head- 
quarters of British forces in the Arabian peninsula? Such forces 
are thus available, if need should arise, to maintain British oil 
interests on the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
by giving armed protection to the regimes at present existing 
there. Colouring both British and Arab thinking on the subject is 
the possibility that oil may be found in worth-while quantities 
in the Protectorate itself. 

The Colony of Aden is a thickly populated and highly pros- 
perous area of about seventy-five square miles. Its population 
approaches 200,000, and its annual budget is about {4 million. 
Health and education services are making great strides; and a 
measure of self-government has been introduced. The wealth of 
the city depends principally on the facilities which it offers ships 
for bunkering. The harbour is one of the busiest in the world and 
on an average eighteen ships daily take oil and water from the 
thirteen bunks available. Passengers going ashore during this 
operation make large purchases of such goods as cameras, wireless 
sets, and perfumes which can be acquired in Aden very advan- 
tageously. ‘he newly established oil refinery is a new source of 
wealth; while the civil and military administration gives a con- 
siderable amount of employment. 

‘The Protectorate, on the other hand, is a large and poverty- 
stricken area, covering 112,000 square miles, for the most part 
barren and very primitive. It has a population of about 700,000 
and a budget of about £500,000. For administrative reasons it has 
been divided by its British rulers into two halves, a Western and 
an Eastern, the latter being supervised by a Resident with his 
headquarters in Mukalla. It is further subdivided by its own tra- 
ditional indigenous divisions into some thirty sultanates and sheikh- 
doms, known officially as the Amirates. 

While the Colony is British by right of conquest (1839), British 
control of the Protectorate finds its legal justification in treaties 
made with the individual rulers and witnessed by local notables. 
In some of these the ruler guaranteed to keep the roads to and 
from Aden safe for travellers, in return for which he and his heirs 
were to be treated with due respect when they visited Aden and to 
receive a small subsidy, ‘generation after generation’. In others the 
ruler and his successors received British protection, undertaking 
in return to have no dealings with foreign Powers except through 
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the British Government and to report to the latter any foreign 
approaches which might be made to them. Subject to this pro- 
vision, life (away from the immediate vicinity of Aden) continued 
very much as it always had done. During the last half-century, 
however, most of the rulers have also signed advisory treaties, by 
which they undertake to accept the advice of British advisers. This 
has been followed by a largely British-financed attempt to develop 
the economy of the Protectorate, to introduce a semblance of 
modern administration, and to improve the standards of health and 
education. 

More recently still the rulers of the Western Protectorate have 
been induced to form a Federation. “The need for a federation of 
the states of the Western Aden Protectorate,’ says an official hand- 
out of the Aden Government, ‘has for some years been recognized 
by the United Kingdom as a means of strengthening them both 
politically and economically.’ After long negotiations and two 
meetings, in 1954 and 1956 (continues the statement), the rulers 
‘recorded their belief’ that ‘the development and progress of our 
countries in the future depends on close association and co- 
operation between them.’ Accordingly, in February 1959, a 
Federation was inaugurated in the presence of the Secretary of 


State for the Colonies and His Excellency the Governor and 


Commander-in-Chief. ‘The Federation was given a Supreme 
Council composed of six princes and sheikhs who will act as 
Ministers of tie Interior, of Internal Security, of Agriculture, of 
Education, of Finance, and of Health. There is also a Federal 
Council composed of five notables from each of the six states 
which originally composed the Federation. These arrangements 
can of course be modified as other states join. The Councils will 
meet in the minute enclave of Bir Ahmad between the Colony and 
the Sultanate of Lahej. The existence of this independent unit is 
said to be due to the fact that it was in dissidence against the Sultan 
at a moment when it was convenient for the Government of Aden 
that it should be so in order to facilitate the acquisition of certain 
lands. 

The formation of the Federation has been much criticized by 
Arabs. The Government of the Yemen claims to regard it as a 
breach of the British undertaking not to disturb the status quo, 
contained in the Anglo-Yemeni Treaty of Sanaa of 1934. The 
British contention, which the text of the agreement seems to sup- 
port, is that the provision referred only to the frontier, not to the 
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political status of the Protectorate. However, Arab nationalists in 
general regard the project, as also the advisory treaties, with sus- 
picion as an attempt to strengthen the British foothold and further 
detach the area from the rest of the Arab world. In fact some sup- 
port is lent to this view in the recently published book of Sir Tom 
Hickinbotham,! the Governor of Aden, who was responsible for the 
initiation of the project. He regards the Federation as something 
which will militate against any piecemeal hiving off of Protector- 
ate states (to use his own phraseology) and looks forward to the 
Federation ultimately achieving Dominion status and possibly 
becoming a state to which some Yemeni provinces might adhere. 
Other Arabs, and particularly the powerful leaders of the influen- 
tial trade unions in Aden, dislike the Federation because it has the 
air of being exclusively an affair of the rulers. It is in fact clear that 
most of the latter only reconciled themselves to the restriction of 
their individual sovereignty in the hope of strengthening their own 
prospects of survival, thanks to the aid of British authorities grate- 
ful for their compliance, and of extracting from the latter increased 
financial subsidies. Only a few are sufficiently enlightened to point 
out that federation will be no barrier against rising republican 
sentiment unless in fact it brings tangible and substantial benefits 
to the people and does not simply act as a sort of club for the 
princes. 

The question also arises of the future relations between the 
Federation and the Colony. Are the two units to be united or re- 
main distinct? Sir Tom Hickinbotham indicates his belief that 
they should ultimately amalgamate; but other officials clearly en- 
visage their remaining distinct, with the Federation acting as a 
buffer state between the Colony and Arab nationalism. It seems 
unlikely that such an artificial division can be indefinitely main- 
tained. ‘There is one Governor for both areas; nearly all com- 
munications by land, sea, and air begin and end in Aden; the 
British administrative headquarters for the Western Protectorate 
and the meeting-place of the Councils of the Federation are 
situated in or immediately adjoining the Colony. The posts for 
technicians and advisers called for by the development planned in 
the Protectorates are increasingly being filled by Arabs from Aden. 
Moreover, the Aden administration depends on the services of a 
number of Arab officials who welcome federation and have accept- 
ed the idea that a further period of British administration is neces- 


' Sir Tom Hickinbotham, Aden (London, Constable, 1958). 
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sary before Aden will be fit for self-government. It is however also 
apparent that most of these officials interpret British official pro- 
nouncements as an undertaking that in due course the Federation 
will be able to form a homogeneous unit with Aden itself, and ulti- 
mately be free to adopt whatever relationship it pleases with the 
Arab countries outside. If they should later be disillusioned in this, 
their co-operation would probably be no longer available. The 
rulers for the most part seem also to anticipate the eventual fusion 
of Colony and Protectorate. One who is the principal supporter of 
federation told the present writer that such union was essential for 
Aden because it would otherwise be unable to defend itself. An- 
other ruler, when told by his British adviser that the yoking to- 
gether of the advanced Colony and the backward Protectorate 
would be like attempting to yoke together a camel and a dog, 
replied, ‘but they are already yoked together—only the camel is a 
long way ahead and the dog a long way behind.’ A few Adenis, 
however, think that the Federation would be nothing but a drag 
and charge on the Colony and protest that they have no desire to 
join ‘the bedu and their federation’. 

But this is only one of the complexities of Aden. Another has 
been brought into the limelight by the granting of a measure of 
self-government to the Colony. This implies the increasing in- 
troduction of local citizens into positions of responsibility. By 
analogy with similar happenings elsewhere the process has been 
named ‘Adenization’. But Adenization presents difficulties which 
did not arise in the case, for example, of Sudanization. In Aden a 
committee has had to be appointed to define what constitutes an 
Adeni. At the time of the occupation, a hundred and twenty years 
ago, the population was said to be three hundred; the population 
today are mostly subsequent immigrants or their descendants. 
Many of these, in view of the long dependence of the Colony on 
the Governments of Bombay and then of India, come from the sub- 
continent; while others are Commonwealth citizens from Somali- 
land. All those from the Commonwealth countries are entitled 
after a certain time to such civic rights as Aden offers; but on the 
other hand the much more numerous immigrants from the Yemen 
are debarred on the ground that they are citizens of a foreign 
Power. This outrages Arab nationalists, some of whom go so far 
as to hold that the quality of being an Arab, far from being an 
impediment, should be considered an essential element in the 
claim to be an Adeni. The point appeals strongly to the trade union 
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leaders, since they sympathize with Arab nationalism and their 
members are largely Yemenis. ‘The Government is, however, loath 
to admit the claim because though the Yemenis are in fact for the 
most part more or less refugees from the economic and social 
conditions in the Yemen and from the present autocracy it is 
felt that a change of regime in their country of origin might easily 
turn them into a spearhead of Arab nationalist claims and a 
potential fifth column. 

In fact, Arab nationalism itself has a number of complications to 
face in the area. Two radio stations—one in Sanaa, the other the 
‘Voice of the Arabs’ in Cairo—direct Arab propaganda to Aden. 
‘These two voices, however, while agreeing in attacking British 
rule and in making as many difficulties as possible for it, have a dis- 
tinctly different political line of approach. The fact is that the 
union of the Yemen with the United Arab Republic in the Union 
of Arab States has brought together very awkwardly matched yoke- 
fellows. While the U.A.R. stands for a modern and progressive 
Arab world, officially described as ‘democratic, socialist, and co- 
operative’, the Yemen is still in essence a mediaeval religious 
absolutism. Its efforts at modernization are defeated by the lack of 
a civil service capable of planning and executing the necessary 
projects; its regime is just the type of government which Arab 
nationalists normally attack with the greatest bitterness. Presum- 
ably the U.A.R. accepted the Yemeni offer of association with the 
Republic on account of the backing which this gave to the idea of 
unity, for which the Egyptian regime stands, and considered that 
this outweighed the disadvantages of being committed to a type of 
regime with which it could have no sympathy. 

For the Yemen Government the benefits were more obvious. 
gypt was compelled to discontinue showing sympathy towards 
the revolutionary-minded Yemenis abroad, without in return being 
able to count on extending her influence within the country. For 
the Yemen shows a marked preference for employing technicians 
from remoter lands, less likely to be in close touch with local ele- 
ments. ‘Thus air transport, the building of a road from ‘Taiz to 
Hodeida, and the construction of the port at the latter city have all 
been entrusted to Russians, while the road from Sanaa to Hodeida 
has been entrusted to Chinese. Even in the matter of education 
only twelve Egyptians are said to be employed, as compared with 
two hundred in Kuwait. The difference in outlook between the 
U.A.R. and the Yemen is indicated by the titles given to the two 
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broadcasting services. The ‘Voice of the Arabs’ from Cairo is 
addressed to the ‘Arab (Gulf and) South’, that from Sanaa to the 
‘Occupied Yemen’. While the latter calls simply for the transfer of 
the British Protectorate and of Aden to Yemeni sovereignty and 
administration, the ‘Voice of the Arabs’ envisages an Arab South 
which will be free from British influence, but leaves its future 
status deliberately vague. 

The fact is that the idea of becoming a Yemen province has very 
little appeal in the Protectorate. Co-operation in propaganda is 
therefore confined to hostility to the British connection and to 
stirring up trouble for the administration. This is not difficult, 
since the primitive tribal conditions resemble in some respects 
those of the Anglo-Scottish border in the past. An offer of 
money and arms will always produce sufficient adventurers to 
set trouble going under a cloak of patriotism. But the results are 
not always satisfactory from the point of view of the U.A.R. 
propagandists. Educated young Arabs in Aden, with nationalist 
sympathies, are sometimes repelled at hearing what they feel to be 
mere banditry, organized by a discontented notable, praised as a 
manifestation of Arab nationalism. 

Nevertheless this does not mean that the appeal of Arab nation- 
alism is not steadily growing. In Aden itself, bomb outrages a 
year ago and a more recent boycott of the elections for the Legis- 
lative Assembly, very largely complete as far as Arab voters were 
concerned, though not to be attributed directly to local Arab 
nationalism, could hardly have occurred but for the nationalist 
background. But the symptoms are visible enough even in the most 
remote areas. T’ribesmen in the Audhali state, adjoining the Yemen, 
can be seen wearing caps nicely embroidered with the device ‘Long 
live Gamal’ (abdel Nasser); and small children in the distant towns 
of the Hadramaut will dance around the very occasional British 
visitor, chanting the same slogan. Hadrami schoolboys, in spite of 
being entrusted to Sudani schoolmasters, have had to be rebuked 
for producing a school play obviously designed to honour Colonel 
Nasser; and their sentiments at the time of Suez are delicately but 
unmistakably indicated in the triennial report of the Education 
Department for 1955-7 in the words: ‘a premature but happily 
temporary departure of the Sudanese teachers . . . coinciding with 
events in the Middle East which caused a certain amount of dis- 
traction among the students led to a stoppage of normal progress.’ 
It is thus probable that the position was correctly interpreted to 
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the present writer by an Arab official in Shibam who remarked 
that ‘in the end, the Hadramaut must go with the Arab train, 
whatever divergencies there may be at present.’ 

One ruler in the Western Protectorate seems to have drawn the 
same conclusion and decided to base his policy ou it. ‘This was the 
young British-educated Sultan of Lahej, elected with British 
support to that dignity after the removal of his elder brother who 
had become homicidally insane. Ruler of the most advanced of the 
western states, he was proud of an educational and agricultural 
development which he claims was due, at any rate in part, to the 
efforts of the inhabitants themselves and not something resulting 
exclusively from outside activity as in the case of the Abyan pro- 
ject. Aware of the backwardness of the Yemen, he yet held that the 
whole area was essentially one. Convinced at the same time of the 
growing strength of Arab nationalism, he would probably have 
liked to work out some sort of compromise between the ideas of 
the U.A.R. and those of the British Government. Frustrated in 
this design, inexperienced and impatient, he let his sympathies be 
known to his subjects, with the result that British soldiers were 
jeered at as they passed through the state and were sometimes 
stoned. ‘The final outcome was his deposition and replacement by 
his cousin, an older man, who had had long experience in dealing 
with the tribes and was accustomed to co-operate with the pro- 
tecting Power. The measure appears to have had the result which 
was hoped for within the state, at least for the time being, and it has 
returned to its former condition of tranquility. The deposed prince 
has taken up his residence in Cairo whence he sometimes broad- 
casts anti-British statements on the ‘Voice of the Arabs’. Fortu- 
nately for British policy, the intense dislike which Arab nationalists 
feel towards the system of little princedoms much reduces what- 
ever effect his appeals might otherwise have. 

‘The episode can be taken as symbolic of the present position. 
The Protectorate is too poverty-stricken, too backward, and too 
divided to act as a political whole; nor in the Colony is there as yet 
a political leader or party commanding general assent. In present 
circumstances the British position can be maintained without too 
great difficulty, though not without the periodical use of troops in 
the hills, police in the city, and of suitable sanctions, political, 
judicial, or administrative, against recalcitrant princes, politicians, 
and schoolboys. In part the development of events must depend 
on that of British relations outside the area, notably with the 
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U.A.R. But in any case there will be a very different position in 
five or ten years’ time, when development in the Protectorate, and 
education, will have done their work and Arab nationalists within 
the Colony and Protectorate will, in all probability, have thought 
out a generally acceptable policy. It is only then that it will 
become possible to judge the ultimate success of the policy 
which the British Government is following today, and the 
methods by which it is being implemented. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


The Leadership in China 
l 


Succession to Mao Tse-tung 


WHEN Mao Tse-tung’s impending resignation from the post of 
Head of State in Communist China was announced last December 
and Liu Shao-ch’i was later appointed to succeed him, it was 
stressed by all commentators, both Chinese and Western, that this 
would mean no real loss of power for Mao—that he would still 
remain the leading figure in China. 

The main reason for a Western commentator to say this is that 
the post of Head of State in Communist countries is purely nomin- 
al. All power derives from one’s standing in the Communist Party. 
Since there was no sign of Mao giving up his chairmanship of the 
Communist Party, it was clear that his real power was unaffected. 
But this conclusion should make one ask a further question. If the 
post of Head of State is one without real power, why did Mao 
assume it in the first place? It cannot be argued that he was the 
obvious man for the job. After all, in Russia, whose example the 
Chinese have copied in many matters of organization, no Party 
leader has ever bothered to assume the State leadership. So if, in 
1949, the Chinese Communists had assigned the post of Head of 
State to some Party veteran, respected but no longer of importance 
in the inner councils, there would have been nv reason for anyone 
to wonder why Mao had not taken on the post himself. 

A possible explanation is that Mao took on the post because of 
his view of the nature of the revolution which he had engineered. 
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Unlike the founders of European Communism, who originally 
embraced their creed in protest at social injustice, Mao became a 
Communist largely for nationalistic reasons. 

Mao wanted to bring unity to a China whose political situation 
had been chaotic since the fall of the Manchu dynasty in 1911. He 
wanted to use that unity in order to expel foreigners, develop the 
country, and so gain for China her rightful position in the world. 
Those basic aims, which he sought to achieve through Com- 
munism, were aims which all Chinese could support. It is because 
Mao knew this that he has always stressed the unity of the Chinese 
people in his writings. It has been pointed out, for instance, that 
he has almost always shied away from the use of that most char- 
acteristic piece of Communist terminology, ‘proletarian dictator- 
ship’. He has preferred to call his regime a People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship. True, the end product is much the same; China is 
no less a proletarian dictatorship—or rather a Communist Party 
dictatorship—than Russia or the Eastern European countries. But 
Marxists do not indulge in semantic juggling without reason, and 
in this case the reason is that Mao is convinced that, basically, 
Communist Party policies are acceptable to all Chinese and that 
therefore all Chinese will support—or can be persuaded to sup- 
port—the Communist Party. As a Marxist, Mao of course sub- 
scribes to the theory of the class struggle. But he probably regards 
the underlying national unity of the Chinese in search of national 
greatness aS more important than the class differences that dis- 
unite them. ‘This is why he emphasizes the ‘people’s’ rather than 
the proletariat’s dictatorship. 

It is this idea of Mao’s, moreover, that would seem to explain 
the continuing emphasis on the role of the non-Communist 
political parties, the emphasis on persuasion in the class struggle, 
and the appeals to Chiang Kai-shek as a good Chinese to re-unite 
with the mainland. And this idea also explains why he decided to 
assume the post of Head of State in 1949. Since he was going to 
pursue policies acceptable to the people at large, he could in his 
own eyes legitimately assume the post that signifies the leadership 
of the people as a whole. By holding both the Party and the State 
leadership he symbolized the unity of basic aims between Party 
and people. 

If Mao’s tenure of the post of Head of State had the kind of sym- 
bolic importance that has been suggested, two things follow. The 
first is that when he did give up the post, his successor should be 
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the man destined to succeed him also in the post of Party leader, 
so that the unity of Party and people should not be disrupted. This 
is why Liu Shao-ch’i, who has occupied the number two position 
in the Communist Party for some fifteen years, was the obvious 
candidate to succeed Mao. 

‘The second point is that really Mao should not have given up 
the post, thus disrupting this symbolic unity—particularly at a 
time of great internal strain within China following on the forma- 
tion of the Communes and the Quemoy crisis. But the timing of 
the move is not, in fact, very mysterious. In accordance with the 
Constitution, Mao’s four-year term of office as State Chairman 
had come to an end and the National People’s Congress, which 
took place last April, had therefore either to re-appoint him or to 
approve someone else. So if Mao had not taken this opportunity 
to resign he would have had to wait another four years. 

What is not quite so easy to pinpoint is the real reason why he 
decided to resign at all. The official reason given was that Mao 
would be better enabled to concentrate on directing policy and to 
set aside more time for theoretical work. But in fact Mao’s duties 
as Head of State are not very onerous. He does not indulge in time- 
consuming State visits abroad, and puts in a comparatively in- 
frequent attendance at diplomatic gatherings in Peking. When- 
ever he has had some important work to get on with in the past he 
has simply absented himself from Peking. President Ho Chi Minh 
of North Vietnam has twice passed through Peking in recent years 
only to find him out of town. Prime Minister Kim I] Sung of 
North Korea, who visited China in November and December 
1958, had to go all the way down to Wuhan to see him instead of 
being received in Peking. Furthermore, it is very unlikely that 
Mao will be able to get out of such of the ceremonial functions as 
he does perform. Important people who come to Peking who 
would have expected to have seen him as Head of State will still 
want to see him. (In fact since Mao’s resignation the usual form 
has been for him and Liu to receive guests together.) He will still 
have to attend the big ceremonial occasions. If Mao had just wanted 
more time off, then he could have taken it, letting his deputy take 
over from time to time as he had done in the past, and retaining the 
title to prevent even the suspicion of a crack in the facade of the 
regime. 

One gets a hint of the real reason for Mao’s resignation if one 
recalls that Peking was very careful about how it announced the 
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news last December. The decision was explained to the Chinese 
people by their local Party secretaries before the news was made 
public, and great care was taken to prevent anyone getting alarm- 
ed. If such precautions were necessary when Mao was simply re- 
signing from a purely nominal post—if the regime really expected 
great popular uneasiness—it is easy to imagine what may happen 
when he dies. One likely reason for Mao’s resignation is that he 
wishes to play down his personal role as a national institution so 
that when he does die the impact on the people will be lessened. 

But he is probably even more concerned with the effect his 
death will have on the Communist Party. Mao has now been 
leading the Chinese Communists for twenty-four years; except for 
a brief period immediately after he had assumed the leadership, 
his authority has been unquestioned. As a result, he has been able 
to mould the top leadership of the Party into a tightly knit group 
which works well together. Yet, even so, there was the Kao Kang 
episode in 1954-5, when a split became so serious that senior 
members of the Party were expelled and a member of the Polit- 
buro lost his life. 

Now, if such an episode could occur while Mao was still alive, 
obviously the chances of a damaging split occurring after he died 
would be even greater. So long as Mao with his unquestioned 
authority is there to hold the ring, disputes can normally be 
amicably concluded. But one has only to recall the situation in 
Russia after the deaths of Lenin and Stalin to see what happens 
when there is no undisputed leader. Debilitating and undignified 
intra-Party strife, the execution of loyal Party members, the sub- 
ordination of policy to the interests of personal power: none of this 
contributes to the stability of the regime—especially when you 
have a well-armed rebel government (however discredited it may 
be) sitting on an island a hundred miles off the coast. 

But the situation is complicated by the fact that there does not 
seem to be anyone of clearly outstanding merit among Mao’s im- 
mediate colleagues. They are all obviously very able men; but 
there is none about whom an outsider could say: “There is the 
obvious person to succeed Mao.’ Liu Shao-ch’i, for instance, has 
been a member of the Party almost from its foundation and early 
on distinguished himself as a labour organizer. Almost certainly he 
owes his present position to those talents; for in the early ’forties 
it was he who helped Mao to reorganize the Party. Liu is also the 
only man in the Chinese Communist Party—apart from Mao—to 
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have produced any considerable body of written work, and he has 
gained some reputation as a theoretician. But there is nothing 
in his record to suggest that he is so much more able than Chou 
En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister, that he should rank second 
and Chou En-lai third in the Communist Party hierarchy. And it 
is difficult to believe that if Liu Shao-ch’i was in Mao’s shoes 
someone like Chou En-lai would be prepared to tolerate Liu’s 
superior position should a serious dispute arise between them. 
Mao is certainly very much aware of this problem and has been 
working to prevent the kind of situation that arose in Russia after 
the death of Stalin from occurring in China. What he wants, as 
far as one can judge, is first to ensure that someone quietly takes 
over his role as supremo, and secondly to see that once he has done 
so that man’s position is so unchallengeable that no one will try 
to upset him. One piece of quite important evidence is that in 1956 
the Chinese Communist Party adopted a new Constitution which 
provided for the election of an honorary chairman when necessary. 
There may be several explanations of why the Party took this un- 
usual step, but the one that appears most convincing is that Mao 
intends that post for himself so that he can supervise the handing 
over of power to his successor. It is a reasonable guess that he may 
take on that post when the ninth Party Congress meets in 1961 
and then, incidentally, he may really have the spare time to do 
some extensive theoretical work. Mao’s present resignation, there- 


fore, can be seen as part of an extended manceuvre designed in 
particular to allow him personally to supervise the succession to 
himself, and in general to establish a principle of orderly, undis- 


puted succession. 

It may be argued that rulers of totalitarian States just do not 
gracefully retire in this way. Without attempting to claim that Mao 
is very different from other totalitarian rulers, one may neverthe- 
less put forward some factors that modify the force of that objec- 
tion in his case. Mao must know that, whatever his nominal 
position, it is unlikely that anyone in his lifetime will achieve great- 
er prestige, or that his views will not always be solicited. So it 
may not be far-fetched to suggest that he would eventually be 
content to remain more in the background, possibly writing the 
works that will guide the next generation of Chinese leaders. 

Mao has doubtless been particularly aware of this succession 
problem in recent years, because another serious dispute has been 
going on within the top ranks of the Communist Party which in 
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the absence of Mao might well have ended in violent intra-Party 
struggle. It is worth while discussing this dispute briefly, because it 
seems likely that it had an important bearing on the selection of 
Liu Shao-ch’i as Chairman, and will affect his future position. 

‘lhe main issue in the dispute has been the pace and methods of 
economic development. Briefly, one group within the Communist 
Party, who may be described as the ‘sloganeers’, take, roughly, the 
following view. ‘The main problem in economic work is organizing 
the masses. If they are properly organized and then driven for- 
ward, they can do pretty well anything. Indeed by far the best way 
to run the economy is to make everyone work at an all-out pace, 
setting seemingly impossible targets to make them extend them- 
selves. ‘The way to induce people to work at such a pace is by in- 
spired political work—by coining appropriate slogans, telling the 
people what those slogans mean, and then keeping them up to the 
mark so that they carry them out. Forget about the niceties of 
economic planning—it is far more important, the sloganeers main- 
tain, to press forward in an all-out attempt to increase output. 

The other group, who may be called the ‘pragmatists’, take a 
more cautious line. Their position is as follows. China is a very 
backward country with limited resources. She cannot therefore 
expect to advance economically at anything more than a fairly 
gradual pace. ‘The main problem 1s to plan realistically in order to 
allocate the country’s meagre resources to the best advantage so 
that it can move forward on an even keel. 

The dispute between the ‘pragmatists’ and the ‘sloganeers’ has 
been getting gradually sharper over the past year. At the beginning 
of 1956 the regime launched a campaign to fulfil the five-year 
economic plan that year (in other words, a year ahead of schedule). 
Unfortunately, Chinese officials, under the influence of the slogans 
which were being held up before them, attempted to perform 
miracles. At the Party Congress in September 1956 Chou En-lai 
called a halt to what he described as a ‘blind advance’, which had 
caused financial difficulties and waste of resources and man- 
power, and had affected the development of major construction 
projects. During the next nine months the pragmatists had it very 
much their own way. Caution became the order of the day and 
there were many cuts in development plans. This cautious period 
lasted for about a year, from the late summer of 1956 to the late 


' For a fuller analysis of this controversy see ‘Communist China’s Intra-Party 
Dispute’, in Pacific Affairs, December 1958. 
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summer of 1957. Then a decision was taken to revert to the kind of 
sloganeering approach that had prevailed in early 1956. 

The motives for this volte-face are complex, and it is not easy to 
decide which was the principal one—though a major factor was the 
need to provide quickly a better standard of living for the peasants. 
The bad harvest of 1956 and the general airing of grievances dur- 
ing the rectification campaign of 1957 had led to desertions from 
the newly formed collective farms. There is some evidence that 
even senior provincial Party officials were disillusioned with the 
collectives as organizations for increasing output. ‘There must have 
been a very strong feeling among the top leadership that drastic 
measures were necessary to correct this trend. 

Then there was the campaign against the bourgeois rightists in 
the summer of 1957, the counter-attack against the non-Com- 
munist intellectuals who had been too bold in criticizing the Com- 
munist Party.! That campaign meant that the Party could no 
longer hope to use to the best advantage the managerial and tech- 
nical talents possessed by those intellectuals. This would give the 
Communist Party a strong incentive to pay less attention to 
orthodox planning and methods of development, since the person- 
nel necessary for such work were no longer regarded as trust- 
worthy. 

A third major factor must have been the tapering-off of Soviet 
loans given in the form of industrial equipment. Russia at this 
time was too busy propping up the economies of the East Euro- 
pean countries, as part of the post-Hungary salvage operation, to 
be thinking of supplying China. The Chinese had to face the fact 
that they were now on their own as far as economic development 
went. Since they were still without the means to manufacture 
major items of industrial equipment, this inspired them to look to 
their man-power—their major economic resource—as the motive 
power of economic development. This in turn led them back to the 
sloganeering approach—for if political agitation cannot change the 
pattern of resources, it can at least make peasants work faster. 

Whatever the main reason, the volte-face was unmistakable. 
China entered 1958, the first year of the second Five-Year Plan, 
to the sound of such slogans as ‘Work hard for three years to 
change the face of China’, ‘Overtake Britain in the output of major 
products in fifteen years’, and, of course, the most famous of all, 


! For the ‘rectification movement’ and the counter-criticisms it evoked see 
articles in The World Today, August and November 1957. 
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‘Strive for better, faster, greater, and more economical results in the 
general leap forward’. Underlying all the slogans and the activity, 
which became more frenzied as the year went on, was Liu Shao- 
ch’i’s grandiose claim for the efficacy of political agitation in 
economic work and the unlimited potentialities of human labour. 
His remark deserves quotation because it epitomizes the whole 
philosophy of the great leap. He said: ‘It should be realized that 
machines are made and operated by men, and materials are pro- 
duced only through the efforts of men. It is man that counts. ‘The 
subjective initiative of the masses is a mighty driving force. . 
Some people say that ideological and political work can produce 
neither grain nor coal nor iron. This is like failing to see the wood 
for the trees. One may ask, have we not produced more grain, coal, 
and iron by formulating and carrying out correct political lines? . . .’ 

As the tempo got faster the Party introduced a new form of rural 
organization—the commune. From the point of view of the great 
leap it had three advantages. First, it permitted the more efficient 
dragooning of peasant labour for agricultural tasks. In fact the 
militarization of labour was stressed as a major feature of the com- 
mune. Secondly, the more efficient organization of labour and the 
recruitment of female labour for agricultural tasks enabled the 
regime to divert peasants to non-agricultural tasks such as mining 
and producing what was euphemistically called steel. If China was 
to be starved of modern industrial equipment she appeared de- 
termined to find her own self-help road to economic development. 
Thirdly, by suggesting, if not specifically stating, that Com- 
munism was just around the corner, the regime was able to use the 
commune as an all-embracing super-slogan to revive the wilting 
spirits of both people and officials. 

Now there can be no doubt that the volte-face represented by 
the ‘leap forward’ economic policy was the culmination of severe 
dissension among the top leaders of the Communist Party. Liu 
Shao-ch’i said that there had been a dispute though he named no 
names. Obviously when it is a question of major policy decisions 
the split must be at the top, and it is possible to deduce that Mao 
‘T’se-tung and Liu Shao-ch’i led the sloganeers and represented the 
Party’s approach to economic development, while Chou En-lai led 
the pragmatists and represented the Government administrators 
who had the experience to know full well the economic pitfalls of 
the ‘leap forward’ line. 

We can now see the force of the suggestion, made earlier, that 
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the dispute over economic policy had an important bearing on the 
succession question. The dispute underlined the fact that there 
could be serious disagreements between Mao’s immediate sub- 
ordinates. It must have become very clear during the course of the 
dispute that if Liu was to retain control in the absence of Mao he 
could not rely on his personal standing alone. It was necessary to 
strengthen his position by organizational means. 

Now Liu has always concentrated on Party work. To strengthen 
his position organizationally it would be necessary to strengthen 
the Party machine at the expense of the Government and the army. 
At the beginning of this article it was emphasized that in China all 
power derives from one’s position in the Communist Party. But 
the Chinese Communists have appointed a number of people who 
rank very high in the Party to the leading governmental positions. 
At the same time, because of the important role of the army during 
the civil war, the Chinese Marshals, unlike their Soviet colleagues, 
also occupy high positions in the Party hierarchy. ‘These two 
factors have meant that the men who staff the Party machine, the 
men who run the government machinery, and the army leaders are 
all about equal as far as seniority in the Communist Party is con- 
cerned, While there are some overlapping posts, the position at the 
beginning of 1958 was that the three machines represented distinct 
power groups. All major decisions were presumably taken in the 
Party’s Politburo. But within that Politburo, the full-time Party 
officials, the government administrators, and the army leaders 
formed separate pressure groups. With Mao in command there is 
less danger that any conflict between the groups—as, for example, 
over this economic dispute—would develop into a major split. But 
if Liu’s position was to be made firm it had to be made clear that 
the Party machine was ultimately the all-important body. The 
strengthening of the Party machine was not, of course, done just 
for Liu’s sake. Mao undoubtedly wishes to see the Party supreme 
because he thinks that its methods and general approach are the 
correct ones. 

The methods selected to achieve this aim were roughly the fol- 
lowing. First, the central Government was deprived of the vast 
majority of the industrial enterprises under its control. Next, Party 
officials were ordered to play an increasing role in local economic 
development, thus ensuring that the enterprises were now sub- 
jected to Party rather than Government control, two of the princi- 
pal economic planners being brought into the Party secretariat. 
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About the same time, a man already in the secretariat was given 
the direction of agricultural affairs in place of the usual Govern- 
ment spokesmen. From these changes of personnel it may be con- 
cluded that the secretariat to a large extent usurped the functions 
of the Cabinet from this time on, and that Chou En-lai had little 
control over economic policy in 1958. It is worth noticing that he 
made no Government report of economic work during the whole of 
1958, despite the tremendous activity in this sphere. 

As for the army, the move to bring it under Party domination 
appears to have originated at a conference of the Party’s military 
committee in May last year. Then on 1 August, Army Day, a 
number of Marshals in some unusual articles stressed the import- 
ance of Party supremacy. Later in the year, in October, the Chief 
of the General Staff was replaced by a political General, a member 
of the Party secretariat. At this point both the C.G.S. and the 
Chief Political Commissar of the army were members of the Party 
secretariat. About this time, a number of measures were taken to 
reduce the caste solidarity of the officer corps: officers were 
ordered to spend one month in the ranks annually, and there were 
indications that they were no longer receiving pay in cash. 

By this time Liu Shao-ch’i’s position looked very firm. The 
Party secretariat was assuming many of the functions hitherto 
carried out by other branches of government. At the lowest level, 
the Party secretary in the commune had assumed the function of 
senior local government official. The Party’s policy of mass 
mobilization of labour appeared to be paying dividends, with a 
record summer harvest in the bag. The proponents of the ‘great 
leap’ seemed to be vindicated and the doubting Thomases to be 
routed. 

sut at this point the over-ambitious plans of the Party began to 
go wrong. In order to fulfil the fentastic target of doubling the 
steel output, the peasants were ordered to start making steel in 
backyard furnaces, just at the autumn harvest period. Other pea- 
sants were told to mine coal and iron. Even with the increased 
number of women available as a result of the vast nursery network 
set up by the communes, there were just not enough hands to go 
round. Crash campaigns had to be launched, with peasants work- 
ing about thirty-six hours out of forty-eight. But still many crops 
got spoilt or were left unharvested or rotted in faulty storage 
places. Important subsidiary foodstuffs such as vegetables were 
neglected, and the cities had to be put on short rations. 
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The cities, indeed, suffered particularly severely because virtu- 
ally all freight transport was allocated to carrying the raw materials 
for the iron and steel drive, and there was no space for food. The 
main north-south trunk route, for instance, was cluttered with 
south-bound coal to stoke the steel campaigns of the provinces 
south of the Yangtse. Here again the Party’s answer was a crash 
programme. Almost all railway construction was stopped and all 
materials were diverted to double-tracking the two main north- 
south routes. 

Another aspect of the concentration on iron and steel and the 
transport tie-up, which affected business in Britain and elsewhere, 
was that suddenly China’s export trade dried up. Orders had to be 
cancelled or changed or were only fulfilled after long delays. Ships 
docking at Shanghai found that there were no goods for them to 
take on board. As late as June 1959 there was no sign of any sig- 
nificant change in the situation. 

By the end of November, when the Central Committee started 
its two-week session in Wuhan, the situation was critical enough to 
make necessary a major change of policy. The change came in two 
ways. First there was a reversion to the old principles of economic 
planning. The Central Committee’s communiqué on the 1959 
plan had none of the helter-skelter air of the speeches and editorials 
in the earlier months of the year. It talked of a ‘good, solid style of 
work’ and insisted on careful calculation of the facts, avoidance of 
exaggeration, and conformity with objective conditions. In fact 
the language of the communiqué was almost an exact replica 
of that used in 1956 when Chou En-lai halted that year’s ‘blind 
advance’, 

The other aspect of the change was a modification of some of the 
features of the communes. What appears to have happened was 
that, in their zeal for the slogan of Communism as no longer a 
distant prospect, many local officials thought that a selfless ‘Com- 
munist morality’ was so prevalent among the people that they 
would do anything. They thought that, as a result of using slogans 
and intensifying political work, they could induce the peasants to 
work twice as hard without extra pay. Consequently the officials 
tended to concentrate on issuing food to everyone regardless of 
their work and to play down the role of wages. But the Com- 
munist slogan “To each according to his needs’ obviously did not 
prove very efficacious, and the resolution that the Central Com- 
mittee passed on the communes in December stressed the need 
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for greater emphasis on the more normal type of wages to provide 
financial incentives. 

Another defeat for the sloganeers was that resolution’s warning 
against excessive militarization and the abolition of private pro- 
perty. Again, it seems, the ordinary human incentives were found 
to be necessary. It was simply not enough to shout slogans and 
expect the people to follow. The general tenor of the resolutions on 
the 1959 plan and the communes was a reversion from slogans and 
intensive mobilization of the masses to a more rational approach to 
economic development. 

It was at this point that the Central Committee found itself 
faced also with the problem of picking a successor to Mao. Now, 
while Mao’s past record was distinguished enough for him to be 
able to stand up to the humiliation presented by the considerable 
chaos that had ensued as a result of the great leap forward, there 
was probably a considerable body. of opinion within the top 
echelons of the Party that would have felt that Liu, as a leading 
advocate of the great leap, was not a man they would be prepared 
to acknowledge as their undisputed leader in the future. It was at 
this point that it seemed that a compromise candidate—probably a 
Party veteran—would succeed Mao. However, at the Central 
Committee meeting in December Mao himself probably finally 
suggested that, while there undoubtedly had been much disloca- 
tion as a result of the great leap, it was by no means certain that the 
final balance sheet would not show that it had been worth it. ‘That 
being the case, a decision on the new Head of State should not be 
taken until a full assessment of the year’s economic progress had 
been made. This is probably why the Central Committee gave no 
indication in its December communiqué that it had even discussed 
who Mao’s successor should be, and also why the National People’s 
Congress was postponed from January to April. [t was not in fact 
till the beginning of April, at about the time that the State Statisti- 
cal Bureau had completed its survey of 1958, that the Central 
Committee met again and officially announced that it had dis- 
cussed and approved Mao’s successor. 

During the earlier months of the year the economic planners 
appeared to be reasserting again their hold on the country under 
the pleasant slogan ‘Run the country like a co-ordinated chess 
game’. They admonished those who hankered after sloganeering 
with their own slogan that ‘If you try to catch ten fleas with ten 
fingers you will end up catching none.’ 
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But in the end Mao must have made his point. It is difficult to 
say what the truth is behind the undoubted exaggerations in the 
fantastic claims for increases in output in 1958. But it must have 
been sufficiently encouraging if, despite all the setbacks to the 
policy which he had espoused, Liu Shao-ch’i was after all chosen 
as Mao’s successor. There is in Chou En-lai’s speech to the 
National People’s Congress in April the clear indication of com- 
promise between the sloganeers and the pragmatists. He said that 
the 1959 plan would take into account ‘not only the objective 
possibilities presented by material and technical conditions in our 
country but also the subjective driving force of the revolutionary 
energy of the masses’.! But if it is a compromise, the significant 
thing in that quotation is that it is the pragmatists’ emphasis on 
attention to objective conditions, not the sloganeers’ on attention 
to the revolutionary energy of the masses, that is placed first. 

The main elements of the compromise seem to be as follows. 
lirst, it has been accepted that in the event of Mao’s death Liu 
will succeed him in the full panoply of supreme leader. Secondly, 
Chou En-lai’s view that the economy should be developed in much 
the same way as the Soviet economy has won the day. The back- 
yard steel furnaces, the symbol of China’s self-help method to in- 
dustrial greatness, have been quietly dropped. There is to be a 
renewed concentration on up-to-date industrial enterprises with 
resources carefully husbanded for them. Mr Khrushchev is to 
back up this new policy by helping to build new industrial enter- 
prises in China. Along with this emphasis on modernized industry, 
there is a reassertion of centralized planning. Thirdly, Chou En- 
lai’s control over the development of the economy seems to have 
been reinstated. There are indications that the Cabinet is again 
going to play an important role in economic policy. It is probably 
an uneasy compromise, for Mao has not been able to give the 
Party machine the supreme power it needs if Liu is to be unchal- 
lenged as his successor. Even if he does eventually resign from the 
Party leadership and Liu succeeds him there too, there is no 
guarantee that the arrangement will outlast Mao himself. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the whole issue of Mao’s 
succession has a significance beyond the personalities immediately 
involved. After all, Mao is a healthy, Yangtse-swimming sixty- 
five-year-old, only five years older than Liu Shao-ch’i and C hou 
En-lai, and he may well survive them both. In attempting to 


1 New China News Agency, Supplement, 20 April 1959. 
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secure Liu’s succession, Mao is ultimately trying to assert the 
supremacy of the Party machine and to maintain the symbolic 
unity of Party and people. With the appointment of Liu as Head of 
State he has won a preliminary victory, but probably not a decisive 
one. It seems likely that nothing that Mao can do—short of actu- 
ally purging some of his colleagues—can really ensure Party 
supremacy. And since Mao himself will probably stop short of 
that, his death, like that of Lenin and Stalin, is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a violent struggle among his successors. 


RopERICK MACFARQUHAR 


The European School in Luxembourg 


One of the problems about setting up an international organiza- 
tion is that wherever it goes a large staff will have to be recruited. 
‘These will come mainly from the member countries and in addi- 
tion there will be delegates from nations associated with the 
organization. All of them, staff and delegates alike, have children to 
be educated. If the site of the organization is in a small country, 
this in itself can be a major problem. The local schools, admirable 
no deubt for their own rather restricted purpose, are likely to be 
unsuited to cater for the children of foreign members of the 
secretariat or of members of the diplomatic corps. How is this 
problem to be overcome? 

One of the most successful ventures in this direction has been 
the European School in Luxembourg. When Luxembourg was 
chosen as the site for the headquarters of the European Coal and 
Steel Community it was by no means certain that this first venture 
into the supra-national would be a success. In fact, the Com- 
munity, in spite of the recent mishaps over coal-stocks, has served 
as an admirable prototype for the later six-nation organizations, 
the European Economic Community and Euratom. But location in 
Luxembourg has not been without its own special problems. One 
of these is that the city is somewhat remote from the main stream 
of European cultural life. Members of the secretariat coming there 
from posts in their national civil service in Paris or Brussels or even 
Bonn inevitably felt that they were joining a rather isolated com- 
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munity. Their wives and families were to a great extent thrown 
together for social intercourse and entertainment. In such a 
society the school was bound to be one of the centres around which 
the pattern of daily life was built up. 

The setting up of an international school presents many prob- 
lems. In the first place there is the language difficulty. The 
E.C.S.C. has four official languages—French, German, Italian, 
and Dutch. In addition there are official delegates to the High 
Authority from Britain, the United States of America, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Japan. Then again there is the question of the 
different educational traditions in the member countries. In France 
great importance is attached to the classe de philosophie, which in 
Holland and Belgium is regarded with something bordering on 
suspicion. And how is the history of France or Germany to be 
taught to a mixed class of nationals of those countries? What does 
the unfortunate teacher say of events in Germany from 1932 to 
1939, that will not stir up hostility and disrupt an organization that 
should be drawing the six countries closer together? And geo- 
graphy presents another problem. Italian children will not be 
greatly interested in accounts of the physical geography of 
Belgium, or Dutch children in descriptions of the Mezzogiorno. 
Somehow a way of teaching each little group the things it needs to 
know had to be evolved. 

In the event the European School seems to have overcome its 
difficulties in a triumphant fashion. It has been recognized by the 
Ministries of Education of the six member countries and its 
Baccalauréat, the first of which were awarded on 4 July, is a 
recognized qualification for entry into their universities. All this 
has been achieved in an incredibly short space of time, in fact since 
Easter 1953. How has it been done? 

Luxembourg was chosen as the site for the E.C.S.C. head- 
quarters in the summer of 1952. With the approval of the Govern- 
ment of the Grand Duchy a kindergarten for the younger children 
was opened at Easter 1953 in a house on the outskirts of the city. 
The following October a primary department was added and a 
secondary school followed in October 1954. In 1957 the school, 
now with a roll of 510 pupils, moved into a fine new building put 
up by the Luxembourg Government at Limpertsberg, one of the 
most attractive districts of the city. 

But all this is only a matter of bricks and mortar. The provision 
of attractive buildings is important but it is only one aspect of the 
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business of education. The real problems had to be tackled by the 
teachers recruited to work in the school. The central principle of 
the instruction is that each child shall receive its basic education 
in its own native language. As a first step towards this the children 
are divided up into four language groups for tuition in grammar, 
literature, classical languages, and mathematics. These subjects 
are taught in the four official languages of the Community— 
Dutch, French, German, and Italian. From the primary stage on- 
wards each child must study a second Community language, 
either French or German. This is intended to serve as a working 
language in the secondary school course. From the second year of 
this course history, geography, and biology are taught in courses 
common to more than one language group, using French and 
German side by side. From the fourth year this system of teaching 
in more than one language is extended to physics and chemistry. 
English is a compulsory subject from the second senior year on- 
wards. Pupils taking ‘modern studies’, as opposed to classics or 
science, can also learn Italian or Dutch. 

History was one of the most difficult subjects to adapt to six- 
nation treatment. Charlemagne may be cited as one of the founders 
of the European idea, but was he French or German? And simply 
to trace Napoleon’s connections with the constituent parts of the 
modern E.C.S.C. is to raise all sorts of problems. Modern history 
has not therefore been started yet. The teachers are now preparing 
their first history text-book. The focus of interest will be on 
European rather than on national affairs. No doubt a great deal will 
be lost in the process, for which it is to be hoped that gains else- 
where in the curriculum will make up. 

The syllabuses for the school were worked out by specialist 
committees of school inspectors from the member countries. ‘They 
are a synthesis of the schemes in force in Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, and Luxembourg. They have been ap- 
proved by the school’s Board of Governors and are subject to 
periodical review. Today the total number of pupils at the school 
is 714. Of these 123 are in the Infant School, 319 in the Primary, 
and 272 in the Secondary School. The breakdown between the 
various nationalities is shown in the table below. Of the thirty- 
four ‘other nationalities’, seventeen are British children and thir- 
teen Americans. 

The recognition of the Baccalauréat Européen as a leaving 
certificate sets the seal of approval on the school’s efforts. The 
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COMPOSITION OF THE SCHOOL, 1958 -Q 


Nationality Infant Primary Secondary Total by 
School School School nationality 

German 30 53 57 140 
Belgian 20 53 43 116 
French 34 98 74 206 
Italian 12 42 36 go 
Luxembourg 6 10 14 30 
Dutch 12 51 35 98 
Other Nationalities 9 12 13 34! 

Total 123 319 272 714 


‘ There are thirteen American and seventeen British children at the school, 
which includes twelve nationalities in all. 
successful pupils among the twenty-four taking the examination 
this year will be able to offer their certificates as qualification for 
entrance to any of the universities of the six European Community 
countries. Of the twenty-four candidates, nine are Germans, five 
French, four Belgians, four Italians, one Dutch, and one Austrian. 
Seven have taken the classics course with Latin and Greek as main 
subjects, fourteen have taken science, and the other three modern 
studies. These are the first boys and girls to complete the course of 
secondary study set out in the school’s approved syllabus. The suc- 
cessful candidates had to obtain an average of 60 per cent in six 
written papers. The examination papers were answered either in 
the candidate’s own language or in that of the teacher whose course 
had been taken. The marks obtained in the final year of study are 
taken into account in deciding a candidate’s final placing. Of the 
total of 300 marks obtainable, 120 are for the written examinations, 
80 for oral tests, and 100 are given on the school record. 

The big difference between this school and other establish- 
ments for the education of the children of international civil 
servants—e.g. in New York and Geneva—is that it is the only one 
that has worked out agreed syllabuses of study in such detail and 
complied fully with the European Convention of 1953 on equiva- 
lence of diplomas. Whether it remains a unique achievement, 
born of the first flush of enthusiasm for European co-operation, or 
whether similar institutions will grow up in whatever city is 
eventually chosen as the capital of six-nation Europe, will depend 
on political rather than educational factors. If the former alone 
were the criterion there is no doubt that there would be con- 
siderable support for repeating the Luxembourg European School 
experiment elsewhere. 

RICHARD BAILEY 
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